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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Algonkian. Ojibwa. In the " Southern Workman " (vol. xxxi. 
260-262) for May, 1902, Mr. J. A. Gilfillan has a brief article on 
" Ojibwa Characteristics." According to his description, the Ojibwa 
(the author is best acquainted with those of Minnesota) are clean of 
speech, generally more honest (the pagans) than their white neigh- 
bors who profess Christianity, are really peaceable and law-abiding, 
not so lazy as commonly believed, have more mechanical ingenuity 
than they are credited with, are of good intellectual quality, and " are 
progressing rapidly in education and Christianity." Mr. Gilfillan 
believes that " there is much misjudgment in the accusation of lazi- 
ness constantly charged against the Indian." Among the Ojibwa, 
" both men and women are used to periods of violent and severe ex- 
ertion (hunting, sugar-making), but these are invariably followed by 
prolonged periods of rest." This is why the girls cannot accustom 
themselves to the steady work of the servant, or the men to the oc- 
cupation of farming. And there is no sense in trying to fit them all 
to such vocations. "River-driving," with its excitement, change of 
motion, etc., and piloting, suit the Ojibwa better. The reviewer is 
glad to find Mr. Gilfillan's estimate of the "laziness " of the Ojibwa 
to be an additional argument in favor of the theory outlined in the 
"Popular Science Monthly" for March, 1902, on "Work and Rest." 
— In the same periodical, for July, 1902 (pp. 379-382), Dr. A. E. 
Jenks publishes " His Animal- Wives, A Wisconsin Ojibwa Tale," as 
it was taken down from the lips of an Indian girl interpreter. It is 
the story of a young man tired of living alone, who discovers that he 
has been living in succession (it takes longer to " discover " it as the 
action progresses) with a blue jay, a porcupine, a wolf, a beaver, and 
a duck (?) — the end is well wrought out and the conclusion really 
left to the imagination of the listener. The story has also a " genu- 
ine literary charm." — Wild-Rice Industry. To the "Southern 
Workman" (vol. xxxi. pp. 72-78), for February, 1902, Dr. Albert E. 
Jenks, who has made a special study of the subject, contributes a 
brief article on "The Wild-Rice Industry of the Indians." The 
Zizania aquatica " from prehistoric time has been the chief cereal 
food of from 20,000 to 30,000 primitive Americans." A brief account 
of the method of harvesting, threshing, and winnowing the rice is 
given. Wild rice has been " more highly prized by the Amerind 
than is generally known." The author argues for its wider and more 
productive cultivation. 

Caddoan. Wichitas. In the "American Antiquarian" (vol. 
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xxiii. 1901, pp. 363-370), Dr. G. A. Dorsey describes the "Hand or 
Guessing Game among the Wichitas " as recently observed by him, 
and gives an account of the counting-sticks, drums, etc., employed. 
With the Wichitas this game " is played in a spirit entirely different 
from that ever seen by me before among the western tribes," and a 
" deep religious significance " seems to underlie it. The chief concern 
here is not the objects to be hidden, but the counting-sticks, the 
former being often quite unpretentious things. The symbolically- 
painted drums are used also in war-dances. Another interesting 
fact is the participation of women (as prayer-offerers, etc.) in the 
game. Altogether the Wichita game is sedate and dignified as com- 
pared with the noisy game of the same kind among the Kootenays. 

Eskimoan. The article on " Les Eskimos," by the Marquis de 
Nadaillac, in " LAnthropologie," for Janvier-Fevrier, 1902 (vol. 
xiii. pp. 94-104), is a resume 'of the data in Nelson's monograph on 
"The Eskimo about Bering Strait," which appeared in the "Eigh- 
teenth Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology " (Washington, 
1899). The Marquis seems to believe that the Eskimo have de- 
graded, having once known " a civilization superior to their present 
condition." One proof of this is that "with them we meet with all 
the characteristics of an advanced tongue, and are far from the 
agglutinative languages attributed to the primitive inhabitants of 
America." But they " may climb again." 

Iroquoian. Mohawk. In "Man" (London, 1901, pp. 166-170), 
Mr. J. O. Brant-Sero, a Canadian Mohawk, publishes an account of 
" Dekanawideh : The Law-Giver of the Caniengahakas." The sub- 
ject-matter is "the unwritten constitutional law and government of 
the Caniengahakas " (better known by their nickname of Mohawks). 
According to the author, " Haiwatha (Ayonhwadha, commonly but 
wrongly called Hiawatha) founded the confederacy ; but the govern- 
ment of the confederacy is an exact counterpart of the system formu- 
lated by Dekanawideh probably ages before the era of Haiwatha." 
The story of how Dekanawideh, spurred to thought by the condition of 
his people, developed " the great idea," and the lesser ideas that went 
with it, is very interesting (an abstract is given by Mr. Brant-Sero). It 
is handed down from mother to children, not " from father to son," as 
our legends so often have it, and " has never been told to Euro- 
peans." The use of feathers stuck into the ground to represent 
" ideas " is worth noting. In accordance with this "great idea," the 
"mothers of the nation " were placed in supreme authority with a 
tripartite gens-system. — turtle, wolf, bear. The female totemic 
council selected the hereditary council, composed of seven heredi- 
tarily-named "lords," or "masters." In the council : "The princi- 
pal position was occupied by the Turtle — the fountain of thought, 
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goodness, and restricted authority. The Wolf occupied a position 
equivalent to that of the ' opposition party.' The Bear watched the 
interest of all the people, keeping a careful traditional record of what 
transpired in these councils. He took no part in the debate. It 
was his duty to confirm or refer matters back to the council for 
reconsideration when he thought the interest of the people would be 
better served by doing so." Of the Mohawks of the present, Mr. 
Brant-Sero tells us : " There is not a class of people in America, or, 
indeed, in the world, who are more indifferent to the perpetuation 
of their individual memories, and still uphold an hereditary system, 
than the Mohawks of the Grand River. Indian farmers of to-day, 
descendants of famous men and women, are absolutely careless 
whether their family tree is more important than that of the rest of 
the Indians about them." This, he thinks, "does not arise from 
ignorance of the facts, but the belief and practice of extending equal- 
ity to all seems to be at the root of the whole idea. No man or 
woman among them expects more glory than that which arises from 
a consciousness of having done a duty to the best of their individual 
ability." It is to be hoped that the author will continue his investi- 
gations, and pay special attention to the ritual and ceremonial side 
of the subject. Mr. Brant-Sero offers a new and rather plausible 
etymology for the word Iroquois. He would derive it from I-ih 
rongwe, in Mohawk, "I am the real man," — from I-ih, "self," and 
rongwe, " man." This would explain the earlier pronunciation, 
Irokwe, and the later, Irokwa (due to change of pronunciation of 
-ois). 

Kiowa. "The Throwing away of Starlight," by W. J. Harsha, 
in the "Southern Workman" (vol. xxxi. pp. 247-253), for May, 
1902, is stated to be " a true story." The tale deals with the results 
of an ill-timed attempt to force monogamy upon these Indians. This 
touches the pathetic side of so-called " culture." 

Pueblos. Acoma. The illustrated article by Mabel Egeler in 
the " Southern Workman " (vol. xxxi. pp. 389-393), for July, 1902, 
treats briefly of houses and domestic life, pottery-making, basket- 
weaving, etc. 

Salishan. Quinault. In the "Memoirs of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History" (vol. iv. Anthropology iv. 3, pp. 79-132), 
for January, 1902, appears Dr. Livingston Farrand and W. S. Kuhn- 
weiler's "Traditions of the Quinault Indians." The Quinault Indians, 
from whom the material here published was obtained in the summer 
of 1898, live on the coast of Washington, chiefly about the mouth of 
the Quinault River. Their old customs have practically disappeared 
under the influence of the " Shaker" movement. Only a few of the 
older men " still cling to the old beliefs and ' medicine ' rites." The 
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traditions (of which the English versions only are given) recorded 
are : The Story of Misp' (adventures of elder son of monster woman), 
The Adventures of Bluejay, Another Story of Bluejay (Bluejay is 
taught to treat Grouse with respect), How Bluejay brought the Dead 
Girl to Life, The Ascent to the Sky (arrow-chain story), Raven's 
Visit to the Underworld (origin of Quinault salmon), How Eagle and 
Raven arranged things in the Early Days (why dead never come to 
life now), The Origin of the Quinault Salmon, How Sisemo won Thun- 
der's Daughter, The Magic Flight (pursuit of wild cat by old woman), 
The Adventures of Spearman and his Friends, The Young Wife 
who was abandoned in a Tree-top, The Girl who married Owl's Son, 
The Story of Sep'ak'a' (in this tale appear a strong man, a two- 
headed boy, etc. ; there are also several births by non-human impreg- 
nation), Tsa'alS, the Giant (younger brother story), Wren and Elk, 
Story of the Dog Children (girl has children by dog in human form). 
At pages 128, 129, brief abstracts of these seventeen traditions are 
given. According to Dr. Farrand, " the general character of the tales 
is that of the northwest coast modified by and merging into a more 
southerly type, of which the Chinook is the most familiar example." 
It is among the Quinault that the Bluejay first takes on the chief 
role as trickster and buffoon, for with the Quilleutes, their nearest 
neighbors, the Raven (stories of which are few and meagre with the 
Quinault) maintains his place. The story of the dog children " has 
probably been taken bodily from the north, where it is found every- 
where." The culture-hero story (Misp') has the characteristic fea- 
tures. Foot-notes give references to the corresponding tales in the 
collections of Boas, Petitot, Teit, Farrand, etc. 

Of the Indians in general, it is interesting to learn that, while up 
to a few years ago they were " of a decidedly low degree of culture," 
there has recently been noticed "a marked advance in the cultural 
development of the group." This improvement, Dr. Farrand thinks, 
" is due partly of course to the educational advantages afforded by 
the reservation school, but also to a great extent to the introduction 
of the so-called ' Shaker ' religion, which has taken a firm hold upon 
the tribe." 

Seri. Dr. W. J. McGee's "Germe d'industrie de la pierre en 
Amerique," published in the "Bull, et Mem. de la Societe d' Anthro- 
pologic de Paris" (v e s., iii. 1902, pp. 82-88), treats of the Seri Indians 
of the Gulf of California as typifying the beginnings of lithoculture. 
Food, society, weapons, and implements, mental and physical char- 
acters, are briefly described. 

Siouan. Omaha. Mr. Arthur Farwell's article on "Aspects of 
Indian Music," in the " Southern Workman" (vol. xxxi. pp. 211-217), 
for April, 1902, besides remarks of a general character, contains two 
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Omaha songs, " presented in their new and harmonic setting." The 
first is " The Old Man's Love Song," the legend of which is given 
in Miss Fletcher's book on "Indian Story and Song." The second, 
" Inketunga's Thunder-Song," the author took directly from a pho- 
nograph cylinder in the possession of Miss Fletcher. There is, per- 
haps, too much " logic " in these harmonizings of Indian music. We 
may create a new Caucasico-Amerindian musical art and lose the 
real Indian in what the white man has thought out for him in the 
way of expression. The harmonies of Mr. Farwell are from his 
"American Indian Melodies Harmonized" (Newton Centre, Mass., 
1901). — To the same periodical for June, 1902 (pp. 345-348), Helen 
Marie Bennett contributes a short article on " The Indian Dances," 
treating of the Omaha dance, the War dance, the Sun dance, and the 
Ghost dance among the Sioux. According to the author, " the 
Omaha (a social dance) is the only dance now practised among the 
Sioux ; the War dance died with the accession of peace ; the Sun 
dance has been frowned on by the Great Father ; and the Ghost 
dance has been peremptorily forbidden ever since the trouble spring- 
ing from it at Wounded Knee in the early winter of '91." Of the 
Omaha dance, which even the disapproval of the agents fails to sup- 
press, we are told too harshly " it is the great social reflection of 
barbarism, and its influence cannot be for good." The War dance, 
now "practically obsolete," is, however, "sometimes danced for 
amusement purposes." 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Costa Rica. C. V. Hartman's article in " Ymer" (vol. xxii. 1902, 
pp. 19-56) on " Arkeologiska undersokningar pa Costa Rica's ost- 
kust," which is illustrated with 10 plates and 37 text-figures, contains 
an account of the finding of an " idol factory," besides pictures and 
descriptions of carved stone figures of men and beasts. Some of the 
ornamentation discovered is very interesting, particularly those 
specimens reproduced on pages 46 and 47. The plates figure the 
human and animal forms, pottery objects, clay and basalt statuettes, 
etc. 

Mayan. In the " Bull, et M£m. de la Societe d'Anthropologie 
de Paris" (v 5 s., ii. 1901, 589-592), M. G. Raynaud has a "Note sur 
le deciphrement des inscriptions precolombiennes de l'Amerique 
centrale," in which he claims to " possess with scientific and mathe- 
matic accuracy, the key to the deciphering of the pre-Columbian in- 
scriptions of Central America." Translations are promised shortly. 
The author contents himself with saying that his method of interpre- 
tation belongs in the same class with the deciphering of diplomatic 
and military cryptograms. — Dr. Teobert Maler's " Neue archaolo- 
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gische Forschungen in Yukatan," in " Globus " (vol. Ixxxi. pp. 14, 
1 s), is a brief account of his investigations on behalf of the Peabody 
Museum, the report of which was reviewed at length in the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore (vol. xv. pp. 135, 136). Dr. E. Forstemann's 
article in the same periodical (pp. 150-153), for March 13, 1902, on 
" Eine historische Maya-Inschrift," treats (with reproduction) of the 
inscription of Piedras Negras, discovered by Teobert Maler and dis- 
cussed by him in his report, and by Maudslay in vol. lxii. of the 
" Proceedings of the Royal Society " (London). Dr. Forstemann 
gives his own ideas as to its interpretation in detail. The inscription 
is an historical one, and among the items recorded, wars and battles, 
the names of various tribes, the capture of enemies, etc. One part 
of the inscription seems to refer to human sacrifice, and " may point 
to the coming of the Spaniards." — The first part of Eduard Seler's 
" Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse einer auf Kosten Seiner Excellenz 
des Herzogs von Loubat in den Jahren 1895 bis 1897 ausgefiihrten 
Reise durch Mexiko und Guatemala," has appeared as " Die alten 
Einsiedelungen von Chacula. Mit 50 Lichtdrucktafeln, 282 Abbild- 
ungen und Planen im Text und einer Karte" (Berlin, 1901). Of 
this a resumi is given in "Globus" (vol. Ixxxi. pp. 346-350, with 4 
text-figures), by Dr. Th. Preuss, under the title "Die alten Einsiede- 
lungen von Chacula" (Guatemala). These ruins seem to have been 
unknown alike to Stephens and to Sapper. Among the ruins are 
three pyramid-temples, a stairway and platform, a "piedra del sol," 
etc., which, altogether, made up the "Casa del sol." Perhaps the 
most important finds are two stela-fragments with inscriptions 
which permit some conclusion as to the relative age of the ruins. 
These fragments are probably 70 years later than the latest (Stela K) 
of Quirigua, and the oldest monument of the Chacula region goes 
back at least to the tenth century, for this section has been unin- 
habited since the middle of the sixteenth century, and the period of 
Maya rule indicated by the inscriptions is about 555 years. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Araucanian. In the "Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires" (vol. vii. pp. 93-97) for i90i,Dr. J. B. Ambrosetti has a brief 
paper on " Hachas votivas de piedra (pillan-toki) y datos sobre ras- 
tros de la influencia araucana prehistorica en la Argentina," dealing 
with traces of prehistoric Araucanian influence in the Argentine, 
and particularly with the so-called pillan-toki, or votive axes of stone. 
Another article, " Un nuevo pillan-toki," in the "Revista del Museo 
de La Plata" (vol. x. pp. 265-268, one plate with three figures) for 
1902, treats of a new pillan-toki found at Choelechel, in the territory 
of the Rio Negro, a place of importance, since it was the key of the 
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communications between the Araucanians of Chile and those of the 
Argentine Republic. The zigzag and triangular marks and lines on 
these axes have given rise to considerable discussion. Dr. Ambro- 
setti agrees with Grez in thinking that the zigzags signify rain or 
water, whence he concludes that these axes or tokis are votive objects 
offered to Pillan to secure water, for with the ancient Araucanians, 
who were agriculturalists, maize was their food-basis, and for them 
rain was all-important. The other figures may represent clouds, 
thunderbolts, etc. But all this is somewhat speculative. 

Brazil. To "Globus" (vol. lxxxii. pp. 29-31, 44-46), Dr. Max 
Schmidt contributes some interesting " Reiseskizzen aus Zentral- 
brasilien." The author spent almost a half year (the end of 1901) 
among the Indian tribes of the Matto Grosso. Among the topics 
treated are : The Bakairi Indians of the Rio Novo, Brazilian festi- 
vals and dances in Rosario, the Bakairi village on the Paranatinga, 
canoe building on the Kulisehu, the Bakairi of the Kulisehu. The 
Rio Novo Bakairi use their native tongue among themselves, but the 
men also speak Portuguese, and Reginaldo, the chief (now over 70 
years of age), can write and read, and even knows a little French. 
The dances and festivals of the Brazilians of Rosario are very inter- 
esting. The chief are the Cururu and the Ciriri; a strophe of each 
with translation is given. The Paranatinga Bakairi are remarkable for 
the reason that the new strength they have developed since leaving 
the Xingii has enabled them to gain ground- at the expense of the 
decreasing European population on the Paranatinga. Indeed Dr. 
Schmidt observes : " We have here the rare case of a contact between 
Europeans and Indians ; the latter have increased their field." The 
friendly feelings existing between the explorers and the Bakairi of 
the Kulisehu is evidenced by their greeting. Kura karaiba, Kura 
bakairi ("the stranger is good," "the Bakairi is good "). While here 
the author witnessed the cure of the sick chief by a medicine-man 
and the defrichement of a piece of forest. Songs and dances pre- 
luded the latter, — the text of one with translation is given. This 
song is repeated, with somewhat different words, again and again 
during the progress of the work. The account of the clearing is 
welcome as the description by an eye-witness of Indian methods of 
labor. 

Chiquito. In "Man" (1901, 154, 155), Mr. J. G. Frazer has a 
brief note (supplementary to his article on " Men's Language and 
Women's Language," in the " Fortnightly Review " for January, 
1900), on "Men's Language and Women's Language." He cites 
three brief passages from D'Orbigny's " L'homme Am6ricain " 
(Paris, 1839), referring to differences between the language of the 
men and that of the women among the Chiquito Indians of eastern 
Bolivia. 
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Fuegian. Oua. At Buenos Aires, in 1901, there was published 
a " Pequeno diccionario del idioma fuegino — ona con su correspon- 
diente castellano" (pts. 1 and 2, pp. 60), by Jose Maria Beauvoir, a 
priest of the Salesian order, since 1890 a missionary on the Rio 
Grande de la Tierra del Fuego, and on Dawson Island. A review 
of this book by Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche appears in the " Centralblatt 
ftir Anthropologic" (Jena) for 1902 (vol. vii. pp. 103-106). The in- 
troduction to the dictionary contains a brief account of the primitive 
population of this region, who belong to three linguistically distinct 
stocks : Yahgan (or, as they call themselves, Ydmana), Alakhalnf 
(their own name is Hi ' Ka'ine) and Ona (more properly Ch'on). Beau- 
voir's vocabulary consists of 1876 words, 132 personal and place 
names, and 76 sentences, besides the Lord's Prayer. The nearest 
approach to deity among the Ona is the kain-sort, "a variegated 
spirit with fire-spurting eyes, that comes out of the water." Another 
" deity " is called jowen. They are much afraid of the waxing moon, 
for it is thought to suck the blood out of young children, and when 
danger is past at the full moon they hold a great feast. Dr. Leh- 
mann-Nitsche thinks the estimate of 1000 for the number of the Ona 
still surviving too high. By language the Ona seem connected with 
the Patagonians. 

Grand Chaco. In "Globus" (vol. lxxxi. pp. 387-391) for June 
26, 1902, Father Anton Huonder, a Jesuit missionary, publishes an 
account of "Die Volkergruppierung im Gran Chaco im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert," after an anonymous Spanish MS., the date of which appears 
to be shortly before the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767. The au- 
thor may have been a German Jesuit (there were 118 in Paraguay, 
1690-1767). Thirteen "naciones" of Indians are mentioned as in- 
habiting the Gran Chaco : Chiriguanos, Mataguayos, Vilelas, Lules, 
Tobas, Mocobis, Abipones, Lenguas, Guanas, Guaycuru-Mbayas, 
Payaguas, Zamucos, and Yacurures. Brief notes of history and mis- 
sion-efforts are given. 

Guayaqui. In the " Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie " (vol. xxxiv. 1902, 
pp. 30-45), F. Vogt has an article entitled " Material zur Ethno- 
graphie und Sprache der Guayaki-Indianer." The Guayaquis of the 
Sierra de Villa Rica in Paraguay, — history, origin of name, weap- 
ons and implements, social life, food, industry, clothing, religious 
ideas, etc., are briefly described, with 3 text-figures and a map. The 
language is treated at some length (pp. 38-45), several recent vocab- 
ularies being given, with comparisons with Guarani. A few observa- 
tions on the language by Hr. Koch are appended. Guarani relation- 
ship is thought to be proved. The family, rather than the tribe, is 
the social nucleus. The fashion of sleeping in vogue among the 
Guayaquis is peculiar. They are among the most primitive peoples 
existing to-day. 
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Lenguas. Mr. Seymour H. C. Hawtrey's article in the " Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute " (London), for July-December, 
1901 (vol. xxxi. pp. 280-299), on "The Lengua Indians of the Para- 
guayan Chaco," is a valuable contribution to the literature of South 
American Indian ethnography and folk-lore. Among the topics 
treated are : Habitat, name (Lengna= " tongue " in Spanish), physical 
type, clothing (a rhea-feather headdress is common), personal orna- 
ments (at feasts they dress " in the height of fashion," and put on 
all they have), painting (red face paint is used lavishly on great oc- 
casions), tattooing (rare, confined to the face, and more common in 
women), habitations (at a death the house is demolished, and a new 
one built at some distance), weaving (done by all the women — art 
possibly derived from the Inca-culture), string (made of wild pine- 
apple fibre by both men and women ; these Indians are very clever 
at " cat's cradle "), leather (not tanned, but worked soft), pottery (not 
used extensively, and more attention paid to usefulness than to orna- 
ment), tobacco-pipes (now of wood since knives are common, but 
original form was probably " a rough bent cylinder of clay "), dyeing 
(vegetable substances and cochineal insect used for dyeing wool, cot- 
ton, string), fire-making (friction-method with twirled upright stick), 
conservatism (women still cut wool with knife), "writing" ("diary" 
kept with notched stick ; passage-signs on paths ; no knowledge of 
quipzi), ornament (" all their ingenuity in the decorative arts is brought 
to bear on their pipes, and it is rare to find two pipes identically the 
same "), food (the Indians will not touch milk or mushrooms), to- 
bacco (the pipe is never smoked out, but always passed to another), 
government (almost exclusively by public opinion), music (the In- 
dians are " decidedly unmusical as we understand music ; " their 
musical instruments are a whistle, flute, rough sort of violin, and a 
wind-instrument of cow-horn, with and without mouthpiece), lan- 
guage (foreign words not readily incorporated, — a horse is yatnath- 
ling or yatnapothling, "like a tapir"), history (their own traditions 
bring them from the northwest), archaeology (a part of their territory 
is said to have been formerly occupied by the Paiagua, and the stone 
axes and pottery found there are accounted for by the natives on the 
theory that " the pottery belongs to spirits or ghost-people, and the 
stones fell from Heaven "), hunting (bow and arrow still chief weap- 
ons, — " the two feathers are always fitted with a slight curve, which 
gives the effect of a screw, and is quite sufficient to make the arrow 
spin in its passage through the air ; " the boys use also " a kind of 
sling-bow, or pellet-bow ; " poison is known, but not in general use), 
infanticide (still quite common, and " it is also possible that medi- 
cine-men and the head men of a family may have some idea of regu- 
lating the population to suit the existing food supply of their partic- 
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ular district "), death (" the Indians are unwilling that death should 
actually take place after dark, and the dying man's end is sometimes 
purposely hastened by suffocation ; " when death at the hands of a 
foreign witch-doctor is suspected, " the stomach is cut open and a 
stone inserted, together with some charred bones," the idea being 
to " secure the victim's revenge by killing the offending witch-doc- 
tor "), burial (that of a child is described as witnessed by the author), 
counting (the Indians " can count without much difficulty up to 20, 
using, of course, their fingers and toes ; " for " many," the " hairs 
of the head " is used ; the etymology of the word for 4, " two sides 
alike," is curious). 

The sections on games and dances (pp. 297, 298), religious beliefs 
and mythology (288, 289), magic, witchcraft, superstitions, and cus- 
toms (290, 291) are particularly interesting. There is "deep-rooted 
superstition with regard to beetles" over which the witch-doctors 
are supposed to have a peculiar power. A " charm " to drive away 
wet weather is mentioned on page 290. The Indians, after telling 
about their customs, will not bear being questioned or cross- 
examined. The witch-doctors often have their ear-discs faced with 
bright pieces of glass or bits of polished tin, said to have some con- 
nection with the "shadows." The etiquette of the reception and 
dismissal of visitors is well developed and strictly observed. The 
"repetition speeches " at leave-taking, of which a specimen is given 
on page 291, suggest some modern counterparts in civilized society. 
A characteristic game of the Lenguas is the Hastawa, " much on 
the same principle as our race games played with dice." Hockey, 
and a sort of battledore and shuttlecock (hands for bats, and a wisp 
of corn leaves with rhea feathers inserted ; it will carry further than 
our Badminton shuttlecock). Tops are in use (indigenous ?), and 
dolls (a bone dressed up in rags). An occasional abundance of food 
supply is the excuse for a feast, of which dances form a prominent 
feature. The chief feast-dances are : Kyaiya (lasting from sunset 
till the second dawn) — apparently indulged in for mere amusement ; 
it is named from the gourd-rattle, which does not stop till the feast 
is over. Yatimana (marriage — contracting feast — all the dances 
can take place). Waiukya (so-called from the " pot " converted into 
a drum, and beaten during this feast). Maning (i. e. " circle "), a 
series of short song-dances. The women also have " a separate 
dance of their own, where they appear to protect a young girl from 
evil spirits (represented by boys dressed up in rhea feathers, with 
bags over their heads), who twine in and out, in line, uttering shrill 
cries." A chant used at the maning dance is given on page 293. 

The Lenguas " have no conception of a God," but they have " a 
marked fear of what are called kilyikhama, or spirits," — practically 
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the same as our " ghosts." The creation-legend states that " from a 
hole in the ground caused by a beetle a witch-doctor commanded 
that a man and a woman should come forth, and they did so." 
When the sun sets, " it is supposed to pass inside the earth, where 
there is another country somewhat similar to this one, of which 
the sky or roof is the ground that we tread on, and where the spirits 
of dead people live." As an example of a Lengua " fairy tale," the 
author cites " a story that beyond the northern Lenguas there is a 
tribe of Indians who have only three toes, and go by the name of 
' Like-rhea's-feet,' and who can run with more than human speed." 
As the author suggests, the truth of some other less imaginative 
stories about fishing might well be probed. Another interesting 
story is that " there is a pigmy tribe living in the forests in the 
west, shy and easily frightened, but good little people, and hard 
workers. They are described as about the size of boys of 9 or 10 
years old, but full grown." The author seems to think that there is 
some truth in this story. . 

Morally, the Lenguas " compare favorably with all but the higher 
class of the Spanish-speaking population, their neighbors over the 
river." The mission-influence for good upon the natives, in making 
them peaceful and better-behaved, has resulted in making possible 
the settlement of the country with Paraguayans, " who have but a 
poor influence upon the native life and character," which is all the 
worse since there is no provision for Indian reserves. It is, how- 
ever, " too soon yet to comment definitely on the effect of civiliza- 
tion on the Lengua Indians." Certainly " the debased form of civi- 
lization which everywhere obtains on the borders of a new country " 
is of evil import. This excellent paper is illustrated with seven 
plates (27 figs.) and a small sketch-map. The illustrations are very 
good, and represent activities (face-painting, pottery-making, games, 
dances, use of bow and arrow, hoeing mandioca, fire-making), imple- 
ments, instruments, etc. As to the ethnic position of the Lenguas, 
Mr. Hawtrey observes that " from their language, customs, and dis- 
position they evidently are of the same stock as the Toba, Mataco, 
and kindred tribes who occupy the greater part of the Argentine ter- 
ritory still unsettled, and extend northward into the low-lying lands 
of Bolivia." 

A. F. C. and I. C. C. 



